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ART AND PROGRESS 



and what is done to-day, we must realize 
that a great advance in art for the people 
has been made — not only in the field of 
illustration, but in the wider field of ob- 
jects intended for daily use. Much of 
the credit of this is due to the great lead- 
ers in the craft movement. 

Think of the many things which a per- 
son with a limited purse can buy — things 
which have a lot of artistic quality. Ugly 
house furnishings may, as we all know, 
still be bought, but a poor person can now 
get more beauty for his money than at 
any former period. 

Now the Purist comes along and says : 
"This is all very well, but I would rather 
the people have perfectly bare walls and 
furniture than this loud, so-called artistic 
stuff." Well, the Purist is a very good 
person and is necessary to keep our stand- 
ards high ; but he must remember that the 
generality like good strong color — that 
they will have gorgeous things of some 
kind; and that it is not our part merely to 
say "All these things are bad," but our 
duty to say "These things are well made 
— This design is better than that" — and 
train popular taste so that the public 
will demand that machine-made things be 
beautiful. 

The handicraft workers of America are 
helping to solve the national problem by 
setting high standards in their hand-made 
products, and the result of their efforts 
can be seen in the stores. Indeed the 



greatest American test, — the test of the 
dollar, — will prove that handicraft has 
come to stay. You now find the most 
commercial stores advertising "craft 
work" — and though this is made by ma- 
chinery it shows that there is a demand 
for the kind of thing first supplied by the 
handicraft workers. 

In thus raising the standards of ap- 
preciation the craftsmen are doing for 
the smaller arts what the hard-working 
architects and the conscientious painters 
and sculptors are doing for the greater 
arts. 

It is true, to be sure, that we have not 
perfect craftsmen throughout America. 
Some do good things, some poor; but we 
have an increasing number of workers 
who produce splendid work and an in- 
creasing number of people who appre- 
ciate this fine work, who desire the per- 
sonal touch in the objects which they 
buy, a quality impossible in machine-made 
things, and are willing to pay for this 
quality. 

But it must be confessed that though 
we have good workers who shed luster 
upon the calling, we have many whose 
lack of technique and ignorance of design 
retard, in some degree, the movement. 

But the handicraft workers of America 
are struggling to do their share in the 
artistic uplift of America, and are preach- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously, the 
doctrine of the extravagance of the ugly. 



THE CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION 



THE seventh annual convention of 
the American Civic Association, 
which was held in Washington, D. C, 
on December 13th, 14th and 15th, 
brought together several hundred rep- 
resentative men and women from all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
who are engaged in various phases of 
civic improvement. In many respects 
it was a notable meeting. Aside from 
the discussion of the various activities 



fostered by the Association, such as city 
planning, crusades against billboards, 
unnecessary smoke and the house-fly, 
and for more trees on city and country 
thoroughfares as well as better street 
lighting, marked impetus was given to 
a number of new and important under- 
takings. 

To the subject of National Parks the 
one evening session was exclusively de- 
voted, with a view to inducing the crea- 
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tion of a Federal Bureau of National 
Parks to administer and exploit the 
parks and monuments which are owned 
by the Government, but at present given 
only secondary attention administra- 
tively. Hon. Walter L. Fisher, Sec- 
retary of the Department of the In- 
terior, presided at this session, and, in 
a very clear-cut statement, showed the 
necessity for such a Bureau and urged 
immediate action by Congress. The 
President of the United States also 
spoke, and in no uncertain terms, in ap- 
proval of the plan. His endorsement 
in this public way will, it is thought, go 
far toward directing larger and more 
cordial attention to the great national 
recreation areas which only need more 
complete administration and exploita- 
tion to attract to them hundreds of thou- 
sands of American tourists in place of 
the thousands who now visit them. Mr. 
J. Horace McFarland, President of the 
American Civic Association, made as the 
subject of his annual address, "Are Na- 
tional Parks Worth While," proving 
very conclusively that they are. 

Another movement heartily supported 
by this convention is that looking to a 
nation-wide extension of vacant lot gar- 
dening. Minneapolis has during the 
past year demonstrated that this work 
can, with profit both to the city and the 
individual, be conducted under the direc- 
tion of a local organization having en- 
thusiasm, good judgment and a reason- 
able amount of financial backing. The 
story of the achievement in Minneapolis 
was told by Mr. Leroy J. Bougher, 
President of the Minneapolis Garden 
Club. His paper will soon be issued 
by the American Civic Association as a 
special bulletin for the information of 
other organizations and communities. 

Especial mention should be made of 
the sessions devoted to City Planning, 
to which practically all of one day was 
given. First of all, "Washington, a 
Model City," was presented by Major 
William V. Judson, Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, fol- 
lowed by Arnold Brunner, of New 
York, on "The Business Side of City 
Planning"; George B. Ford, of New 



York, on "Digging Deeper Into City 
Planning"; and Hon. Frederick C. 
Howe, of New York, on "Building 
Cities for People in Germany." At one 
of these sessions, Hon. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, Secretary of the Treasury, pre- 
sided. Valuable papers, offering new 
solutions of important problems, were 
presented by Mr. Thomas E. Donnelley, 
President of the Smoke Abatement Com- 
mission -of Chicago, and Mr. L. L. 
Leonard, who, as Chairman of a special 
committee of the Civic League of St. 
Louis, has been waging a determined 
and successful fight against billboards 
in that city. 

The closing session, presided over by 
Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, for many 
years President of the Federation of 
Women's Clubs of Pennsylvania, was an 
"Experience Meeting." "Things that 
have been done during the past year" 
was the subject of the addresses which 
were limited to five minutes each. So 
snappy and right to the point were these 
little talks that in fifty-nine minutes, 
seventeen persons, representing locali- 
ties in all parts of the country, had each 
told a story that was eminently worth 
hearing. 

At this session the Association passed 
resolutions strongly favoring the Poto- 
mac Park Site selected by the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts for the proposed 
Lincoln Memorial, urging that the pro- 
tection of the Burton Bill be extended 
by Congress as a part of the Interna- 
tional Treaty rather than as a tempo- 
rary provision; favoring the suggestion 
made by President Taft that Niagara 
Falls be made a national reservation, 
and enthusiastically endorsing the estab- 
lishment of a National Park Bureau 
recommended ,by President Taft, Secre- 
tary Fisher and Hon. Reed Smoot, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: J. Horace McFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa., President; John Nolen, 
Cambridge, Mass., First Vice-President; 
William B. Howland, New York, N. Y., 
Treasurer; Richard B. Watrous, Wash- 
ington, D. C, Secretary. R. B. W. 



